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Tuesday,  20th  March,  1894. 

General  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Coxnaught,  K.G.,  K.C.B., 
Commanding  the  Division,  in  the  Chair. 


WITH    THE    VICTORIA    COLUMN    IN 
MATABELELAND. 

By  Captain  C.  H.  W.  Donovan,  Army  Service  Corps. 

General  His  Royal  Highness  The  Duke  of  Connaught,  K.G., 
K.C.B. :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to 
Captain  Donovan,  who  has  kindly  come  here  this  evening  to  give 
this  lecture. 

The  Lecturer  :  Your  Royal  Highness,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen — It 
is  a  double  pleasure  to  me  to  have  the  honoui^  of  addressing  you  here 
this  evening-.  First  of  all,  I  must  consider  myself  fortunate  in  that 
I  am  here  in  the  flesh  and  blood  ;  and  secondly,  I  am  pleased  to 
think  that  you  (among  whom  I  see  many  old  acquaintances  and 
friends)  may  be  interested  in  what  I  have  to  say. 

The  Matabele  campaign  was  undertaken  by  the  Chartered  Company 
as  a  defensive  measure  against  the  raids  of  the  Matabeles,  acting  under 
orders  from  Lobengula,  their  King.  The  Chartered  Company  not 
having  a  sufficient  number  of  paid  policemen  to  fight,  volunteers 
were  called  for  (from  the  inhabitants  or  Burghers)  to  be  drilled  and 
equipped  ready  for  any  offensive,  or-  defensive  measures  which  might 
be  deemed  ad\4sable. 

I  should  like  you  all  to  understand  that,  as  it  is  no  business  of 
mine,  I  do  not  "WT.sh  to  touch  upon  the  political  position  of  the  past 
campaign.  There  are  some  people  who  think  that  it  was  wrong,  and 
others  who  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  was  just  and  proper. 

There  are  many  people,  and,  for  all  I  know,  there  may  be  some 
among^  the  present  audience,  who  agree  with  a  certain  set  of  men 
who  are  very  aptly  called  "  The  Little  England  Party,"  who  are  quite 
content  to  allow  England  to  remain  as  she  is,  and  have  no  ambition 
to  see  her  increase  her  dominions  ;  people  who  find  it  pays  to  raise 
their  voices  against  any  one  who  tries  to  bring  more  lands  and  nations 
under  the  protection  of  the  glorious  British  Flag. 

As  I  have  said,  it  pays  these  people,  and  therefore,  is  it  wrong  to 
blame  them  for  advocating  principles  which  bring  them  in  money  ? 

There  are  again  others  who  are  pleased  and  proud  to  hear  that  new 
countries  have  been  opened  up  for  British  trade  and  enterprise. 
Probably  it  pays  these  people  also  ;  so  why  blame  them  ? 


Let  each  man  have  his  own  opinion ;  surely,  freedom  of  opinion  is 
one  of  the  grandest  things  of  which  we  Britishers  may  be  justly 
proud ! 

My  position  was  rather  unique,  for  I  had  no  personal  quarrel  with 
nor  enmity  against  the  Matabeles.  I  was  out  in  South  Africa  hunting 
with  a  friend,  and  a  very  good  time  we  had  too.  It  may  interest 
some  of  the  audience  to  see  a  photograph  I  took  with  my  kodak  of  a 
bag  we  brought  in  one  morning — I  will  presently  produce  a  view  of 
it — two  lions  and  eight  bucks  ;  besides  which  we  brought  in  that 
same  day  two  more  bucks  and  a  "  wolf,"  which  is  the  name  given  to 
the  spotted  hyena  out  there.  This  bag  was  shot  a  couple  of  days 
from  the  Lundi  river. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Eastman  Photographic 
Materials  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  careful  manner  in  which  they  have  made 
the  lantern  slides  from  the  negatives  of  the  No.  2  Kodak,  with  which 
they  supplied  me. 

While  shooting  sea  cows  (the  Dutch  word  for  hippopotamus)  on 
the  Umtilique  river  at  the  end  of  July,  we  heard  that  the  Matabeles 
had  made  a  raid  upon  Victoria. 

The  Kaffirs  are  so  prone  to  exaggerate  that  we  did  not  really  give 
much  credence  to  their  stories,  and  in  fact  thought  no  more  about  it, 
until  on  our  return  journey  while  at  Bubye  river  some  "  transport 
riders"  (the  generic  term  for  allPickfords  and  Hibberts  in  that  country) 
confirmed  the  reports  which  we  had  heard  from  the  Kaffirs,  and  as  I 
was  loath  to  leave  the  country  without  seeing  the  ruins  of  Zimbabyi 
(of  which  I  shall  presently  show  you  a  few  views),  I  determined  to  go 
up  and  ascertain  for  myself  the  truth. 

I  am  very  glad  I  did,  for  apart  from  having  had  the  honour  of 
assisting  in  this  remarkable  war,  I  had  the  pleasure,  and  I  may 
say,  the  honour,  of  meeting  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous,  than  whom  there 
is  no  mightier  Nimrod.  Mr.  Selous  is  a  man  who  has  earned  for  himself 
the  reputation  of  being  "  The  man  who  could  not  tell  a  lie."  Well, 
if  any  man  in  South  Africa  has  earned  a  name  for  himself  such  as 
that,  he  must  be  one  of  the  "right  sort." 

Victoria  presented  a  curious  sight,  for  every  man  in  the  town  was 
either  a  policeman  or  a  soldier;  and  very  proud  of-it  they  seemed  to 
be. 

As  I  approached  this  collection  of  red  brick  and  tin-roofed  houses 
with  my  wagon  and  16  oxen,  I  met  a  man  and  asked  him  if  there 
was  any  fighting  going  on  ;  "  No,"  said  he,  "  If  there  was  you  would 
not  see  me  like  this,  I'd  be  in  my  uniform." 

When  it  came  to  the  pinch  these  men  made  uncommonly  good 
soldiers.  They  were  all  used  to  veldt-life,  and  most  of  them  could 
shoot  a  bit. 

After  that  first  raid  by  the  Matabeles  on  July  16th,  all  persons  had 
been  ordered  into  the  town,  and  had  to  bring  their  wagons  within  the 
fort ;  which  is  an  oblong  brick  building,  in  which  all  the  government 
offices,  like  the  post  office,  magistrates',  &c.,  are  situated.     The  entire 


length  of  the  wall  is  loopholed,  at  a  height  of  about  7  or  8  feet  from 
the  ground ;  with  an  entanglement  of  barbed  wire  about  10  yards 
wide  round  the  fort.  Although  the  fort  was  but  brick  walls, 
still  it  would  have  been  possible  for  100  well  armed  men  to  have 
held  it  aofainst  overwhelminor  numbers  of  savao:es.     At  the  south-east 
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corner  there  is  a  tower,  on  which  a  Maxim  gun  is  posted  to  command 
the  whole  country  round,  and  a  sentry  was  on  duty,  night  and  day, 
watching  and  reporting  any  body  of  men  he  might  see. 

The  natives  were  under  the  impression  that  the  w-hite  men  never 
slept,  because  whenever  they  looked  they  always  saw  some  one  on  the 
tower,  and  so  considered  it  must  be  the  same"  individual.  They  had 
not  grasped  our  system  of  reliefs. 

It  may  have  sounded  strange  to  mention  bringing  wagons  into  the 
fort ;  but  out  there  the  wagon  is  the  people's  house  and  home.  I 
have  a  slide  showing  a  Pamily  of  English  people  with  their  wagon 
whom  1  had  found  on  the  road,  and  brought  along  w^ith  me,  their  oxen 
having  become  utterly  done  up.  They  were  trekking  up  to  Gazaland 
from  the  Bechnanaland  Protectorate,  and  I  found  them  on  the 
Hunters'  road  near  Matebis,  and  did  not  like  to  leave  them,  as  the 
Matabeles  were  all  around  among  the  hills  ;  although,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  never  interfered  with,  nor  molested  us  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

As  soon  as  the  Matabeles  came  down  on  Victoria  in  July,  and 
had  started  their  game  of  killing  the  Mashonas,  all  who  could  of  this 
wTctched  tribe  fled  aw^ay  into  the  rocks  and  bush,  and  consequently 
the  mines,  w^hich  w^ere  just  beginning  to  pa}^  for  the  large  amount  of 
capital  which  had  been  expended  upon  them,  were  obliged  to  shut 
down.  The  transport  riders  were  unable  to  proceed  without  their 
leaders  and  drivers ;  and  the  traders  found  themselves  without 
servants. 

I  think  a  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  Victoria,  and 
also  to  the  late  Captain  Lendy,  for  their  readiness  in  obeying  and  his 
action  in  restraining  them  from  retaliating  upon  the  Matabeles  who 
had  done  them  so  much  damage  ;  for  Captain  Lendy  forbade  any  men  to 
attack  the  Matabeles,  w^ho  had  now  encamped  on  a  hill  north-west  of 
Victoria,  a  few^  miles  distant. 

I  believe  it  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  the  daily  parade  of  men  of 
all  sizes  and  shapes,  with  every  conceivable  sort  of  garment,  drawn 
up  in  line,  learning  as  much  of  drill  as  they  could.  Much  credit  is 
due  to  all  for  the  cheerful  manner  in  which  they  submitted  to 
Captain  Lendy's  discipline.  But  all  these  men  knew  what  the 
Matabeles  were  ;  they  had  seen  the  cruelties  they  had  perpetrated, 
they  had  seen  the  w^o men  and  children  they  had  slaughtered  in  cold 
blood  ;  and  all  felt  that  a  similar,  or  even  worse,  fate  might  befall 
any  of  the  numerous  white  women  and  children  then  in  Victoria. 
Nor  were  the  women  themselves  far  behind  the  men,  they  were 
women  of  the  proper  sort  for  the  life  they  had  undertaken,  as  many  of 
them  could  handle  a  gun  with  as  much  skill  as  numbers  of  men,  and 


those  who  were  unused  to  fire-arms  were  not  long  in  learning  how  to 
use  them,  and  made  good  scores  at  the  target. 

Immediately  after  the  raid,  Dr.  Jameson,  who  was  at  Fort  Salisbury, 
was  telegraphed  for,  and  arriving  at  Victoria  a  few  days  later,  at 
once  called  an  "indaba,"  or  meeting  of  the  indunas.  These  men 
came  up  fully  equipped,  but  the  Doctor  refused  to  parley  with 
them  until  they  had  laid  down  their  arms,  which  after  some  objection 
on  their  part  they  finally  acquiesced  in.  The  Doctor  asked  them 
what  they  meant  by  breaking  their  treaty,  and  coming  to  raid  across 
the  border  of  Mashonaland,  upon  which  they  replied  "There  is  no 
treaty;"  Dr.  Jameson  thereupon  told  them  they  lied!  which  was 
pretty  strong  speaking,  even  in  our  own  House  of  Commons.  When 
the  Doctor  asked  them  if  they  did  not  know  the  border,  they  said 
"  There  is  no  border,"  and  again  he  told  them  "You  lie  !"  and  added 
that  if  they  did  not  at  once  clear  away  across  the  Sharshi  river,  he 
would  drive  them  across  it  with  his  police,  and  told  them  to  "  Go  !" 
Then  an  induna  came  up  in  a  jeering  fashion,  and  snapping  his  fingers 
at  the  Doctor  and  the  fort,  defied  them  to  do  what  had  been 
threatened.  Later  on  in  that  day  he  learnt  at  the  cost  of  his  life  that 
when  Dr.  Jameson  says  a  thing  he  does  it.  For  after  the  specified 
time  Captain  Lendy  and  about  70  police  were  ordered  out,  and  they 
shot  several  of  the  Mat'abeles,  including  the  cheeky  induna. 

This  was  not,  however,  a  severe  enough  punishment,  for  soon  they 
were  reported  at  Matebi's  kraal,  and  also  threatening  Tuli.  They 
said  they  had  come  to  punish  the  Mashonas  who  had  stolen  the  King's 
cattle.  Now  the  story  about  these  said  cattle  was  this : — Certain 
Mashonas  had  cut  and  stolen  the  telegraph  wire,  and  as  a  punishment 
cattle  had  been  taken  from  them;  these  cattle  appeared  to  have 
belonged  to  Lobengula.  As  soon  as  the  Company  discovered 
they  were  the  King's  cattle,  a  letter  was  at  once  despatched  to  him, 
explaining  the  mistake  which  had  been  made.  Whether  the  king 
received  that  letter  before  he  despatched  the  impi  or  not,  or  whether 
he  ever  received  it  at  all,  I  cannot  tell;  but  anyhow  the  white  men 
could  not  put  up  with  Lobengula's  soldiers  rushing  through  their  streets 
killing  every  black  man  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon,  aye,  and  even 
threatening  to  do  the  same  to  their  masters,  if  they  interfered  to 
prevent  them  carrying  out  their  bloodthirsty  mission. 

It  is  hard  for  those  who  live  at  home  to  grasp  the  fact  of  such  a 
thing  being  possible.  Imagine,  for  instance,  my  coming  into 
your  house  and  killing  your  servants  before  your  eyes,  and 
threatening  you,  if  you  prevented  me  1  Well  it  was  just  the 
same  there.  The  Matabeles,  by  force  of  habit  and  constant  raiding, 
had  begun  to  look  upon  the  Mashonas  as  their  lawful  prey,  and  felt 
they  were  equally  as  justified  in  killing  Mashonas  as  any  man  at  home 
feels  he  is  entitled  to  shoot  his  own  pheasants. 

While  coming  up  I  had  met  several  Dutch  families  trekking  down 
to  the  Transvaal  as  hard  as  they  could,  aye,  and  to  their  everlasting 
shame  be  it  said,  I  even   met  Britishers,  who  were  flying  out  of  the 


country,  saying  "  Victoria  will  be  wiped  out  by  the  Matabeles !  " 
Surely  if  that  were  likely  to  be  the  case  was  it  not  their  business  to 
stop  and  lend  a  hand  to  defend  the  30  or  40  white  women  and 
children  then  in  the  town  ? 

The  terror  the  mere  name  of  Matabele  used  to  strike  into  both 
white  men  and  blacks  was  most  extraordinary,  for  they  were  reported 
to  be  equally  as  powerful  and  a  deal  more  bloodthirsty  than  the 
Zulus ;  and  I  confess  that  when  I  arrived  at  Victoria,  and  heard  that 
700  men  were  going  in  to  fight  and  to  conquer  the  20,000  warriors 
Lobengula  was  reported  to  have  ready  to  meet  us,  it  appeared  a 
very  foolhardy  undertaking.  I  know  of  a  couple  of  good  men  in  the 
service  of  the  Chartered  Company,  who  had  already  proved 
themselves  to  be  good  men,  who  resigned  their  appointments  rather 
than  countenance  such  a  preposterous  scheme.  This  I  mention  to 
show  what  the  feeling  among  the  people  generally  was  like. 

But  there  were  no  more  men  to  be  got,  some  had  to  be  left  behind  to 
look  after  the  forts  and  women  and  children,  and  all  felt  that  life 
and  property  under  the  existing  conditions  were  not  worth  having, 
and  were  determined  to  win  or  lose  all  on  this  last  venture.  All  persons 
in  the  country  are  bound  to  come  up  and  serve  as  soldiers  if  called 
upon.  That  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  Hunters'  and  Prospectors' 
Licenses. 

These  men  who  were  being  enrolled  in  the  Victoria  Rangers 
were  receiving  os.  per  diem,  rations,  and  uniform.  They  were 
encamped  about  four  miles  from  Victoria,  and  were  being  drilled  and 
instructed  under  Captain  Wilson.  At  the  same  time  Captain  Lendy 
was  employed  in  enlisting  men  for  the  Artillery,  and  with  Captain 
Reid  was  fully  occupied  instructing  them  in  the  use  and  principles  of 
the  Maxim  gun. 

Six  hundred  horses  had  been  ordered  up  from  the  Transvaal,  and 
when  the  third  consignmentarrived  in  Victoria,  at  the  end  of  September, 
I  really  felt  very  bad  to  think  we  had  to  start  a  campaign  on  such 
sorry  looking  animals.  The  length  of  time  they  had  been  on  the 
road,  the  want  of  food,  and  bad  riding,  had  reduced  them  to  mere 
apologies  for  horses,  and  meagre  at  that.  But  we  hoped  that  with 
time,  rest,  care,  and  decent  feeding  they  would  pick  up. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention,  a  tulip  commonly  called  "  tulp  " 
was  just  beginning  to  come  up,  and  several  horses  died  from  eating 
this  plant,  which  they  gather  in  with  the  grass,  but  which  when 
more  fully  grown  can  be  easily  avoided  by  them. 

There  was  naturally  a  good  deal  of  rivahy  with  the  various  troop 
leaders  to  try  and  get  good  horses,  but  this  was  overcome  in  a  very 
fair  manner  by  Major  Wilson.  All  the  horses  were  driven  in  and 
tied  on  to  the  picket-lines  as  they  came  in.  The  troop  officers  then 
drew  for  "  order  of  picking,"  and  the  first  man  took  first  horse, 
second  man  the  second  horse,  as  they  stood,  and  so  on  ;  the  method 
worked  out  very  well,  and  there  did  not  seem  to  beany  grumbling  or 
jealousy  between  the  troops. 


The  horses  were  all  re-shod,  most  of  them  wanting  it  badly,  for 
the  long  march  up  country  had  battered  them  in  a  shocking 
manner.  I  think  it  was  a  mistake  to  shoe  the  horses  at  all,  for  there 
was  no  likelihood  of  our  having  to  go  over  any  very  hard  ground  ;  and 
I  believe  in  allowing  an  animal  to  be  as  near  to  what  nature  made  it 
as  possible.  Of  course  it  is  very  different  when  horses  have  to  work 
on  the  hard  macadamized  roads  of  civilization,  but  they  (these  sort 
of  roads)  do  not  exist  out  there  ;  and  we  were  going  to  make  our 
own  road  across  the  veldt.  Moreover  we  had  in  consequence  to  take 
a  small  forge,  spare  shoes,  and  skilled  labour,  which  add  to 
the  weight  for  the  transport,  and  is  expensive.  While  hunting,  we 
had  removed  the  shoes  from  our  horses  and  found  after  the  first 
day  or  two,  when  I  suppose  it  felt  strange  to  them,  they 
went  as  well  as  could  be.  On  one  occasion  when  we  were  crossing  the 
Sharshi  river,  over  a  smooth,  flat,  rocky  drift,  one  of  the  gun-horses 
slipped,  and  it  was  not  until  we  had  thrown  several  shovels-full  of 
sand  under  him  that  he  could  regain  his  footing.  Sand  scattered 
over  the  rocks  prevented  any  further  mishaps.  But  without  shoes 
they  would  not  have  slipped. 

All  these  horses  were  supposed  to  be  "salted."  There  is  a  story 
told  about  a  certain  Paymaster,  in  the  Zalu  war,  who  had  an  item  in 
his  accounts  about  a  "  salted  horse,"  and  the  War  Office  queried  it< 
"  Surely  this  should  be  included  in  the  Supply  Account  ?"  Well,  I 
hope  all  you  here  are  too  far  advanced,  both  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
provisions  with  which  my  Corps  supply  you,  and  also  in  South  African 
parlance,  for  you  not  to  understand  what  a  "  salted  "  horse  means. 

When  we  talk  of  a  horse  being  "  sa.lted,"  we  mean  that  he  has 
suffered  from  horse-sickness  and  recovered.  A  horse  which  has  lived 
through  horse-sickness  is  worth  five  or  six  times  as  much  as  an 
unsalted  one. 

This  disease  is  the  scourge  of  South  Africa,  and  although 
I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  not  seen  many  cases  of  it,  still  in  the 
first  one,  a  horse  of  my  own — a  clipping  little  pony  I  had  christened 
"  Whisky,"  because  I  would  not  be  able  to  get  any  after  I  had 
bought  him — who  had  been  going  well  after  a  troop  of  roan  antelopes, 
quite  suddenly  shut  up,  and  with  a  nasty  fluid  running  out  of 
his  nostrils,  and  with  heaving  flanks,  fling  himself  on  the  ground,  and 
then  get  up  again  and  come  towards  me  with  a  beseeching  look  in 
his  eyes  as  if  to  implore  me  to  do  something  to  relieve  his  distress ; 
to  sit  there,  and  see  this  poor  animal  gradually  suffocating  with 
this  accursed  "  bile,"  as  the  Dutchmen  call  it,  and  to  know  that  I  was 
absolutely  powerless  to  help  him,  I  tell  you  it  was  enough  to  make 
me  curse  humanity  in  general  for  not  having  found  a  cure  for  it.  I 
do  not  know  if  my  friend  Professor  Smith  is  still  at  the  Veterinary 
School,  but  if  he  be,  I  wish  he  would  go  out,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
he  would  find  some  means  of  helping  these  wretched  horses. 

When  a  man  buys  a  salted  horse,  he  should  always  get  a  "guarantee" 
from  the  seller,  which  is  a  document  signed  by  him  stating  that  the 


animal  has  had  horse-sickness,  and  if  it  dies  of  that  disease  during  the 
twelve  months,  the  money  will  be  then  refunded.  This  custom  offers 
great  opportunities  for  swindling  ;  but  to  ensure  recovery  of  the 
money  some  portion  of  the  horse  by  w^hich  he  can  be  recognised  must 
be  brought  back,  and  some  competent  witnesses  must  prove  that  it 
was  horse-sickness  which  proved  fatal. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  horse-sickness  ;  but  although  the  head 
swells  up  in  some  cases,  so  far  as  I  could  see  it  was  some  very  rapid 
kind  of  pneumonia,  the  lungs,  wind-pipe,  and  nostrils  being  filled 
with  a  fluid  which  the  constant  motion  of  breathing  churns  up  into  a 
froth  which  eventually  suffocates  the  unfortunate  animal.  A  Dutch- 
man once  maintained  to  me  that  the  fluid  which  flows  out  at  the 
horse's  nostrils,  and  eventually  suffocates  the  poor  creature,  was  its 
brains  gradually  melting  away  ! 

The  Dutchmen  slit  their  ears  with  a  pocket  knife  when  they  get 
bad  ;  but  I  failed  to  see  that  that  treatment  gave  any  relief.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  this  is  done  more  as  a  method  of  marking  a  horse, 
than  actually  as  a  means  of  curing.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a 
*'  salted  horse  "  seldom  seems  to  have  much  life  or  spirit  in  him;  he 
will  go,  but  it  appears  more  like  a  duty  than  a  pleasure. 

We  used  to  allow  the  nose-bags  to  remain  on  the  horses  all  night, 
after  they  had  eaten  their  mealies,  as  a  preventive  against  their 
breathing  in  the  microbes  in  the  night  air  and  in  the  grass  before  the 
sun  was  up. 

When  possible  it  is  always  best  to  give  the  horses  Kaffir  corn  in 
the  ear  before  it  is  beaten  out,  and  mealies  on  the  stalk,  broken  up, 
as  we  mix  chaff  with  our  horses'  feeds  at  home,  as  it  causes  them  to 
eat  more  slowly. 

The  horses  were  poor  and  weak  when  we  started,  but  as  we  pro- 
ceeded they  got  worse  and  worse,  until  at  last  there  were  70  or  80 
being  driven  along  unable  to  be  of  any  use,  and  we  left  many  dead  or 
dying  by  the  way. 

We  had  to  push  along  so  fast  that  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to 
allow  the  horses  to  feed  properly  and  pick  up.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  fast  work,  but  the  long  hours  under  the  saddle. 

I  must  say  this  for  the  men,  that  each  man  took  as  much  individual 
care  of  his  horse  as  he  possibly  could,  nursing  him  on  every  occasion  ; 
whenever  an  opportunity  arose,  the  men  would  dismount  and  give 
their  horses  a  bite  of  grass,  or  drink  of  water,  and  no  man  ever 
returned  from  a  kraal  without  either  some  mealies  or  Kaffir  corn  for 
his  horse.  They  knew  that  they  must  trust  to  themselves,  and  not 
be  dependent  on  the  quartermaster  and  the  serjeant-majors  to  hand 
them  out  rations,  which  most  probably  they  had  not  to  give ;  and 
they  knew  that  if  they  did  not  look  out  for  themselves  their  horses 
might  perhaps  have  to  go  without  any. 

As  long  as  we  were  passing  through  the  country  where  the  natives 
w^ere  friendly,  we  used  to  make  them  bring  us  in  mealies  for  the 
horses ;    but     after     we    got    out    of    that    part    we  had    to    look 
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after  ourselves,  and  did  that  by  helping  ourselves  from  the  kraals 
which  we  passed. 

At  the  'Insukamini  ("  start-at-mid-day")  kraal  which  we  had  gone 
out  to  attack  at  night,  and  which  on  arrival  we  found  deserted  except 
by  a  few  old  sick  cows,  and  the  usual  complement  of  half-starved 
dogs,  there  were  plenty  of  nice  things,  such  as  skins,  carved 
wooden  bowls,  and  seats,  shields,  and  assegais,  all  of  which  were 
nice  things  to  have  kept,  and  brought  back ;  but  still  nobody 
bothered  their  heads  about  them,  all  they  cared  for  was  to  load  up 
their  horses  with  Kaffir  corn,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  them  all 
making  bites  at  the  bundles  on  the  horses  in  front  of  them  as  we 
were  going  home. 

That  was  a  very  trying  day,  for  we  started  off  about  midnight,  and 
marched  through  thick  bush,  right  along,  until  we  arrived  near  the 
kraal  about  an  hour  after  the  sun  was  up,  having  twice  got  lost  in 
the  darkness,  and  once  riding  right  on  to  an  Impi,  which  was 
marching  through  the'bush,  and  which  fled  on  our  approach. 

The  troops  were  disposed  so  as  to  attack  two  sides  of  the  kraal 
simultaneously,  and  I  can  tell  you  there  was  some  disappointment  at 
finding  no  resistance,  and  that  we  had  just  a  "  walk  over."  This 
kraal  was  built  right  on  a  reef,  where  some  good  quartz  was  picked 
up.  The  Victoria  Maxim,  which  we  had  taken  on  a  pack-saddle,  had 
been  placed :on  an  ant-heap,  which  allowed  a  splendid  command  and 
sweep.  I  shall  show  you  a  photograph  of  a  Maxim  on  a  similar  sort 
of  ant-heap,  where  we  put  it  when  crossing  the  Se-whoi-whoi  River, 
which  was  a  difficult  drift,  as  the  banks  were  steep,  and  it  had  a  soft 
bottom,  though  it  w^as  only  a  narrow  stream.  When  we  put  our 
Maxim  on  that  ant-heap,  at  the  'Insuka  kraal,  we  learned  a  good 
lesson,  which  I  fear  in  the  excitement  and  endeavours  to  get  the  gun 
fixed  up  in  a  short  time,  we  had  forgotten  for  the  moment,  and  that 
was  : — to  bring  our  horses  round  to  the  back  of  the  ant-heap  for  cover. 
I  tell  you  we  suddenly  noticed  that  our  horses  were  exposed,  and 
although  fortunately  no  harm  came  of  it,  I  think  we  all  were  glad  to 
have  had  that  silent  reproof,  and  took  good  care  not  to  let  it  happen 
aofain. 

It  was  very  strange  how  absolutely  silently  we  used  to  march  at 
night.  No  one  was  allowed  to  talk,  and  no  smoking.  The  way  this 
silence  w^as  once  suddenly  broken  was  remarkable,  for  we  had  been 
going  over  sand,  where  even  the  jarring  of  the  Maxim  carriages  was  not 
heard,  when  we  came  to  a  river ;  of  course  the  horses  had  to  drink, 
but  on  the  other  side  the  noise  of  the  champing  of  the  bits,  which 
could  have  been  heard  for  a  considerable  distance,  was  very  notice- 
able after  the  long  silence.  On  one  occasion  Commandant  Raaf  made 
the  men  muffle  their  bits,  and  so  got  away  in  silence  in  the  night 
from  the  enemy  during  the  retreat  from  the  Shangani  river. 

Our  horses  were  really  of  more  importance  to  us  then  than  any- 
thing else,  for  we  knew  that  upon  them  our  lives  might  often  depend. 
Take,  for  instance,  Captain  Williams  ;  if   his  horse  had   not  been  a 
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brute,  and  bolted  with  him  in  the  wrong  direction,  he  might  have  been 
alive  among  us  now. 

Old  Lobengula  himself  was  no  fool,  for  the  instructions  he  gav^e  to 
the  men  were,  "  Stab  the  oxen,  get  awaj,  or  kill  the  horses,  and  then 
you  have  the  white  men  at  your  mercy,  and  can  kill  them  whenever 
you  like  ;  for  the  white  men  cannot  get  along  without  horses  and 
wagons."  The  old  gentleman  knew  a  good  deal  more  than  he  is 
perhaps  credited  with  knowing. 

How  literally  his  orders  weie  carried  out  was  evidenced  at  the 
Shangani  fight,  where  they  recovered  and  drove  away  about  500 
head  of  cattle,  and  at  the  'Imbembezi  fight,  where  they  endeavoured 
to  cut  off  our  horses  which  had  stampeded.  I  tell  you  we  felt  very 
uncomfortable  when  we  saw  the  whole  troop  of  our  loose  horses 
stampeding  away  towards  the  enemy,  who  were  endeavouring  to 
complete  the  circle  around  us,  and  exclude  them.  There  happened 
to  be  a  few  horses  in  the  laager  at  the  time,  and  Major  Wilson  said, 
"■  Take  any  horse,  and  go  and  turn  them  in ;"  so  a  few  of  us  went  out 
and  got  them  and  all  the  cattle  in ;  for  luckily  the  niggers,  in  their 
endeavours  to  deprive  us  of  our  horses,  had  succeeded  in  shooting  a 
couple  of  the  leading  animals,  and  had  thereby  turned  the  whole 
troop  back. 

As  soon  as  Laager  was  formed,  everybody  "  off-saddled,"  and  put 
his  saddle,  bridle,  and  rifle  down  w^iere  he  was  to  sleep,  and  turned 
his  horse  out  loose  to  wander  at  his  own  sweet  will  to  pick  up  the 
scanty  grass,  which  was  all  that  remained  after  the  dry  season.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  animals  from  straying  away  four  or  five  men 
were  always  told  off  for  "  grazing  guard,"  and  it  was  their  business 
to  watch  the  horses  and  keep  them  together,  take  them  down  to 
water,  and  bring  them  up  to  the  laager  when  "  Horses  in  "  sounded 
on  the  bugle.  Then  each  man  proceeded  to  catch  his  own  horse,  and 
with  the  "  rheim  "  (a  strip  of  rawhide)  tied  them  to  the  picket  lines 
acc-ording  to  troops.  We  fixed  our  picket  ropes  on  to  the  wheels  of 
the  wagons. 

The  laager  was  dreadfully  crowded  at  night,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that 
more  horses  were  not  seriously  injured  by  kicking. 

At  the  "panning  out"  of  the  feeds  it  was  very  necessary  to  just  be 
about  and  keep  your  eye  on  your  horse,  until  he  had  finished  ; 
mealies  were  not  so  plentiful,  and  if  a  fellow  saw  a  chance  of  getting 
a  few  extra  mealies  for  his  own  horse,  you  may  just  bet  he  would 
get  them. 

Our  saddlery  (which  was  a  kind  of  old  pattern  military  saddle  and 
bridle)  was  rather  curious  to  look  at,  and  I  fear  the  Inspector-General 
of  Cavalry  would  have  had  a  fit  at  the  sight  of  it,  for  there  were  no 
two  alike  ;  and  if  there  had  been,  no  two  men  would  have  put  up 
their  kits  alike  ;  for  in  the  first  place  everybody  had  not  the  same 
sort  of  kit,  and  secondly,  each  one  had  his  own  ideas,  and  would 
arranga  his  saddle  as  best  he  could  with  whatever  straps  and 
"  rimpies  "  were  available. 
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I  often  tliought,  and  wondered  what  sort  of  an  impression  tbese 
soldiers  would  make,  and  what  remarks  and  comments  would  be 
passed  upon  them  if  they  were  seen  at  a  review  in  the  Long  Valley! 
The  pictures  we  see  in  the  illustrated  papers  of  beautiful  horses, 
and  immaculately  got  up  officers  and  men,  being  very  different  from 
our  poor  scarecrows  of  horses,  and  men  in  shirt  sleeves,  who  could 
not  be  bothered  furbishing  up  themselves  or  their  kits,  provided  they 
were  both  in  serviceable  condition.  A  troop  of  these  men,  with  a 
couple  of  wagons  with  16  oxen  in  each,  would  be  a  grand  advertise- 
ment to  take  through  London  for  something  at  Earl's  Court. 

But  to  return  to  saddles  :  what  I  liked  most  about  them  were  the 
number  of  large  dees  they  had;  they  all  had  a  pair  on  each  side. 
On  the  off  side  the  gun-bucket  was  slung ;  this  was  of  a  handy  sort, 
for  the  men  mostly  had  long  Martini-Henry  rifles  cut  down.  The 
bucket  consisted  of  a  small  leather  socket  (suspended  by  a  couple 
of  straps)  in  which  the  butt  of  the  rifle  could  rest,  and  the  barrel 
came  up  under  the  arm  ;  some  men  had  a  sling,  like  that  on  a  lance, 
in  which  they  inserted  their  arm.  I  saw  one  man  who  had  a  sling 
like  this,  which  had  been  cut  off  by  a  bullet  from  the  niggers  ;  he 
remarked  when  he  was  showing  it  to  me,  "  Well,  sorr,  if  they  nivei 
come  closer  nor  that  I  won't  moind  !" 

We  each  carried  a  small  axe  on  our  saddle,  without  which  in 
South  Africa  you  should  never  go  out ;  for  if  you  cannot  return  to 
your  wagon  for  the  night,  you  want  your  axe  to  cut  down  bushes  to 
make  a  "  scarum  "  to  sleep  in,  and  if  you  have  shot  a  buck  your  axe 
is  very  handy  for  opening  him,  and  for  chopping  branches  with 
which  to  cover  him.  While  on  the  march  we  had  axes  issued 
to  us,  which  were  carried  in  a  frog,  suspended  from  the  saddle, 
but  I  preferred  the  way  we  used  to  carry  them  while  hunting,  with 
the  blade  inserted  downwards  in  a  slit  made  in  the  "  sweat-flap,"  and 
the  end  of  the  handle,  through  which  a  bit  of  "  rimpie  "  had  been 
fastened,  fixed  to  the  dee.  Our  blankets  we  fold  up,  and  put  under 
our  saddles  as  numnahs. 

I  might  mention  here  that  I  noticed  very  many  men  only  used  one 
spur.  In  some  cases  it  was  because  they  had  not  got  tw^o ;  but  almost 
all  the  hunters  I  met  used  only  one,  on  their  left  heel,  "  because," 
they  said,  "  there  was  always  a  likelihood  of  a  spur  on  the  right  heel 
catching  in  something,  while  bringing  the  leg  over  in  mounting  and 
dismounting  ! "  They  were  remarkably  quick  in  dismounting,  firing 
their  shot,  and  mounting  again.  I  often  wondered  what  sort  of  a 
show  a  squad  of  these  men  would  make  at  a  Lloyd-Lindsay  com- 
petition. Of  course  the  shooting  horses  are  trained  to  stand  still, 
and  not  move  when  once  the  reins  have  been  dropped  on  their  necks. 

We  were  much  plagued  with  ticks,  which  covered  the  horses  all  over, 
growing  about  as  big  as  the  top  of  one's  finger  ;  if  you  pulled  one  off  you 
always  found  there  would  be  another  very  small  one  just  at  its  head. 
These  ticks  seemed  to  attack  the  w^eak  horses  mostly,  and,  of  course, 
from  the  amount  of  blood  they  sucked  out  of  the  poor  animals,  they 
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caused  them  to  become  still  weaker.  We  used  to  pick  them  off  our 
horses  by  scores  daily,  but  still  they  did  not  seem,  to  diminish  the 
next  day.  Then  we  tried  washing  the  animals  with  sheep  dip, 
and  that  certainly  did  help  to  destroy  the  ticks. 

Many  horses  dropped  on  the  road  and  were  left  there,  I  thought  it 
was  a  pity  not  to  kill  them  under  the  circumstances,  for  as  it  was 
mostly  through  weakness  they  dropped,  the  Matabeles  might  get  them 
and  feed  theni  up,  and  they  would  then  be  of  use  to  them;  and  if  not 
the  wretched  animal  was  bound  to  starve,  or  be  eaten  by  beasts  or 
vultures,  beginning  their  foul  meal  most  probably  before  he  was 
really  dead;  one  revolver  bullet  would  have  saved  this. 

Our  oxen  were  very  good  when  we  started  from  Victoria — we  had 
16  and  sometimes  18  in  each  wagon — but  latterly  they  began  to  grow 
very  weak,  thin,  and  miserable,  and  some  of  them  died.  Like  the 
horses,  they  had  no  time  for  feeding,  as  w^e  were  on  the  trek  almost 
all  day  long,  starting  as  soon  as  there  was  light,  and  except  a  halt  of 
only  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  they  were  in  the 
yokes  until  almost  sundown,  and  of  course  they  could  not  be  left  out 
and  allowed  to  graze  when  it  was  getting  dark,  or  we  might  not  have 
been  able  to  collect  them  if  the  Matabeles  came  down  to  try  and 
seize  them. 

Latterly,  when  the  two  columns  laagered  close  alongside  each 
other,  we  used  to  kraal  all  the  cattle  in  a  big  "  scarum  "  of  bushes 
between  the  two  laagers  ;  but  before  that  we  unhitched  the 
"tow  chains,"  and  arranging  them  in  lines  alongside  our  laager,  tied 
the  oxen  in  their  relative  positions  to  their  own  yokes,  and  then  they 
were  ready  for  "  in-spanning  "  in  the  morning. 

1  think  it  w^as  a  great  pity  that  we  always  broke  our  laagers,  and 
sent  out  our  scouts  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  the  early  mornings  ; 
for  if  the  enemy  had  come  down  upon  us  we  would  have  had  no  time 
to  reform  our  Laager  before  the  scouts  could  report  their  presence, 
and  there  was  bound  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  in  getting 
the  oxen  under  way ;  and  it  is  a  rule  with  all  the  transport  riders  to 
never  allow  the  sun  to  rise  on  their  oxen  w^hile  in  the  yoke.  Then  is 
the  time  they  begin  to  get  sleepy  and  require  to  lie  down  for  an  hour 
or  so,  and  have  a  "  chew." 

With  us  it  was  different,  1  suppose,  for  it  was  of  the  very  utmost 
importance  thai  we  should  push  along  and  get  into  BuluAvayo  before 
the  rains  came  down,  and  the  veldt  got  soft ;  and  therefore  it  was 
necessary  to  sacrifice  the  oxen,  rather  than  be  delayed  and  bring  them 
in  in  good  condition. 

Another  important  rule  I  learnt  was  that  whenever  a  river  is 
reached  it  is  always  the  proper  thing  to  pull  through  the  drift  and 
outspan  on  the  further  side.  At  first  this  appeared  to  me  rather 
strange,  to  give  the  oxen  the  hard  work  which  crossing  a  drift  is 
bound  to  entail,  just  when  they  are  tired  at  the  end  of  a  day's 
journey;  but  I  was  told  it  was  always  done,  firstly,  because  the  river 
might  rise  suddenly    in    the    night   and  prevent   crossing    the    next 
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moi^ning ;  and  second!}-,  that  oxen  when  first  inspanned  in  the 
mornings  will  not  pull  well  in  the  cold  yokes  until  they  get  warmed 
up  to  their  work,  and  it  takes  too  much  out  of  them  to  have  to  warm 
them  up  with  the  long  whips  of  hippopotamus  or  giraffe  hide  at 
the  end  of  a  bamboo  "  whip-stick  "  about  10  or  12  feet  long. 

The  oxen  require,  at  times,  a  plentiful  amount  of  beating,  but  I 
noticed  that  a  good  driver,  with  good  oxen  which  were  accustomed 
to  pulling  together,  did  not  flog  them  much,  but  did  all  the  driving 
by  constantly  shouting ;  for  these  animals  know  their  names  and  at 
once  come  up  to  the  yoke  when  called  upon. 

These  yokes  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  as  good  as  they  might  be,  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  full  weight  of  the  animal  is  not  brought  into 
play;  for  how  can  it,  with  only  a  round  wooden  beam,  about  4  inches 
in  diameter,  on  the  back  of  their  necks,  which  is  all  that  there  is  to 
pull  against. 

These  yokes  are  attached  to  the  "  trek-tow"  (chain)  and  each  pair  of 
oxen  are  fixed  by  "  yokeskies "  (wooden  pegs  about  a  foot  loug), 
which  drop  through  a  couple  of  slots  at  each  end  of  the  yoke,  and 
between  which  the  animal's  neck  is  held  firm  by  a  "strop  "  under- 
neath. 

I  heard  of  a  farmer  in  the  Transvaal  who  was  using  curved 
American  yokes,  and  found  he  could  get  with  their  assistance  equally 
good  results  with  much  fewer  oxen. 

The  reason  assigned  for  still  persisting  in  sticking  to  these  yokes 
of  a  past  age  was  the  facility  with  which  they  could  be  renewed  in 
case  of  a  mishap,  for  if  one  were  some  hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
home,  in  the  bush,  a  branch  of  a  tree  can  be  very  easily  cut  down 
and  trimmed  up  with  the  aid  of  very  primitive  tools,  whereas  if  a 
more  elaborate  but  more  useful  arrangement  was  used,  it  might  not 
be  so  easy  to  remedy  a  defect  in  a  country  where  appliances  are  few 
and  unforeseen  accidents  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  work  of  inspanning  is  always  tedious  ;  for  firstly,  the  spans 
have  to  be  driven  together,  and  then  when  they  have  been  formed 
up  in  line,  the  "  rheims  "  (loops  of  raw  hide)  have  to  be  fixed  over 
their  horns,  and  the  various  couples  which  pull  well  together  have 
then  to  be  arranged  in  their  proper  order  for  draught,  the  cumbrous 
yokes  put  on  their  necks,  their  horns  tied  together,  and  the  near  ox 
will  have  to  wriggle  the  chain  over  his  back  till  it  lies  between  the 
pair. 

The  "  archter-orser  "  are  finally  fixed  into  their  yoke,  which  is 
attached  to  the  "  distle-boom."  This  pair  was  always  chosen  as  the 
strongest,  for  on  their  necks  fell  the  whole  responsibility  of  keeping 
the  waggon  back  when  going  down  an  incline  ;  they  were  assisted  in 
this  by  the  brake  at  the  back,  which  with  a  powerful  screw  blocks 
both  hind  wheels,  but  which  requires  a  certain  amount  of  agility  to 
^PPly-  ^  s^w  a  heavily-loaded  wagon  coming  down  a  very  steep 
incline  once  take  charge,  and  slip  down  of  its  own  weight ;  they 
were  too  long  in  screwing  up  the  brake,  and  the  oxen  were  too  poor 
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and  weak  to  keep  it  back.  When  it  fetched  up  in  the  sand  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  oxen  had  been  disentangled,  we  found  that  the  whole 
of  the  bed  planks  had  jumped  clean  out  and  away  from  the  ''  bucks," 
and  we  had  to  amuse  oui'selves  off-loading  that  stuff*  for  the  best 
part  of  the  night  before  we  could  get  the  wagon  back  again  in  its 
proper  position.  I  mention  this  as  an  incident  to  show  how  much 
valuable  time  might  have  been  lost,  and  the  whole  of  the  force 
perhaps  have  been  cut  up,  if  such  an  accident  had  occurred  to  us  on 
the  march,  and  blocked  the  road.  The  above  should  not  have 
occurred  if  the  driver  or  owner  of  the  waofon  had  taken  the  ordinarv 
proper  precautions  of  lashing  with  a  strip  of  raw  hide  the  wagon  on 
to  the  buck.  There  are  iron  loops  for  that  purpose,  to  prevent  it 
jumping  out  and  getting  displaced  while  going  over  rough  or  rocky 
places. 

Captain  Ai^gent  Kurton — whom  I  regret  to  hear  was  among  those 
unfortunate  but  noble  comrades  who  preferred  facing  death  together  to 
escaping  with  their  lives  across  the  Shangani  river — was  in 
charge  of  the  Victoria  transport,  and  it  was  due  to  him  that  we  never 
had  any  mishaps,  for  he  was  always  very  particular,  and  saw  that 
everything  was  in  the  best  working  order  possible. 

When  crossing  a  drift  he  always  made  the  driver  sit  on  the  wagon, 
"  because,"  as  he  told  me,  "  he  can  then  see  all  round  him  better,"  but 
he  had  to  jump  off  as  soon  as  the  wagon  reached  the  bottom,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  use  his  whip  with  greater  effect,  and  the  conductors 
he  made  responsible  for  the  brakes  on  each  of  the  five  wagons  under 
their  charge,  and  it  was  not  the  driver,  nor  the  leader,  nor  anyone 
else  who  might  be  casually  passing,  but  the  conductor  himself  who 
had  to  put  on  or  take  off  the  brake  of  each  of  his  wagons. 

It  was  the  conductors  whom  he  made  responsible  for  seeing  that 
the  drivers  greased  the  wheels,  a  very  important  point  to  be  looked 
to.  This  should  be  done  every  second  day,  and  if  going  through 
sandy  country,  every  day.  A  lifting  jack  was  part  of  the  equipment 
of  every  wagon,  for  this  very  purpose. 

There  was  also  a  point  on  which  no  one  could  say  anything  against 
us,  and  that  was  punctuality.  The  Victoria  column  was  always  ready 
to  start  off  at  the  hour  ordered. 

The  wagons  we  had  were  many  of  them  very  ricketty  and  shaky, 
and  I  considered  it  criminal  to  send  out  some  of  them,  but  we  cannot 
say  much  now,  seeing  that  we  brought  them  all  into  Buluwayo,  and 
did  not  leave  behind  nor  abandon  one  of  them ;  but  that  was  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  care  and  trouble  taken  with  them  in 
patching  them  up,  and  fixing  sticks  across  the  wheels  to  strengthen 
them,  &c. 

Out  there  the  wheels  get  very  dry,  and  the  naves  cracking,  cause 
the  spokes  to  work  loose  ;  a  careful  man  alvvays  empties  what  water 
he  can  over  the  naves  ;  and  I  have  seen  men  make  a  strong  solution 
of  salt  and  water  and  pour  that  over  them. 

If  a  wagon    is  required    to  last  any  length  of  time  it    is  a  very 
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false  economy  that  of  begrudging  a  coat  of  paint,  because  the  paim 
the  oil,  and  the  brush  will  have  to  be  paid  for. 

These  wagons  were  so  very  long  that  at  times  when  going  over 
rough  ground  I  have  actually  seen  them  bend. 

The  difficulties  were  usually  at  the  drifts.  These  had  been  pre- 
viously prepared  as  well  as  possible  in  the  available  time  by  the 
Pioneer  party  of  natives  under  Mr.  Harry  Ware,  the  Zambesi  trader. 
When  a  river  or  stream  was  reached  he  would  go  forward  with  his 
gang  of  savages,  who  carried  in  addition  to  their  own  guns,  assegais, 
and  blankets,  an  axe,  or  pick,  or  shovel ;  when  a  suitable  place  was 
discovered  for  crossing,  they  would  fill  in  what  hollows  they  could 
with  stones,  scarp  away  the  banks  at  each  side,  and  where  boggy  or 
soft  corduroy  with  bush.  When  practicable,  three  or  four  drifts 
would  be  prepared,  as  close  together  as  possible,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  crossing.  We  did  not  have  any  very  formidable  or  difficult 
rivers  to  cross,  as  we  kept  up  on  the  high  ground  all  the  time,  but 
if  care  and  forethought  had  not  been  used  we  might  have  been  very 
much  delayed  and  hampered  at  the  small  ones. 

At  first  we  had  difficulty,  and  lost  a  great  deal  of  time  by  having 
to  unhitch,  and  "  Hock  fore  "  an  extra  team  of  bullocks  from  another 
wagon,  to  help  drag  out  each  wagon  by  turns,  when  they  stuck ;  this 
was  slow  work,  and  w^ould  give  the  enemy  a  great  opportunity  of 
attacking  us  at  a  disadvantage  ;  so  latterly  a  long  rope  was  carried 
on  the  foremost  wagon,  and  when  any  wagon  stuck,  instead  of  hitching 
in  another  span  of  oxen,  the  rope  was  fixed  to  the  tow-chain  and  every 
available  man  seizing  on,  the  wagons  w^ere  run  out  in  no  time,  one 
after  the  other. 

Oxen  grow  very  'cute,  and  soon  learn  that  if  they  cannot  get  the 
wagon  out  by  themselves,  they  will  get  help,  and  very  often  they 
wont  try. 

If  w^e  ever  have  to  undertake  a  job  of  this  sort  we  must  be  very 
careful  in  buying  our  waguns  to  be  sure  they  are  not  just  old  ones 
painted  up  ;  and  we  ought  to  look  very  carefully  at  the  "  pipe  boxes" 
of  the  wheels,  for  I  noticed  that  there  was  hardly  a  single  wheel  in 
which  these  w^ere  not  broken  into  two  or  more  pieces  ;  of  course  when 
they  are  like  that  it  makes  the  draught  much  heavier. 

We  had  20  wagons  in  all ;  they  were  loaded  principally  with 
supplies  and  ammunition,  two  only  were  devoted  to  kits,  which  were 
limited  to  251b.  per  man,  officers  and  men  alike,  no  diiference  made 
between  ranks  with  this  lot. 

We  were  ahvays  most  careful  to  keep  our  w^agons  close  together, 
and  if  anything  went  wrong  behind  which  would  cause  a  delay  those 
in  front  were  halted  until  the  offending  w^agon  w^as  ready  to  start 
again,  thus  we  were  always  able  to  form  our  laager  without  a 
break,  and  no  fear  of  having  the  last  ones  separated  and  cut  oft'. 

On  one  wagon  the  7-pr.  gun  was  carried  and  fixed  firmly  so  as  to 
prevent  it  slipping  about.  A  platform  of  boards  was  carried  on  the 
wagon  which  could  be  placed  against  the  end  of  it,  and  the  gun  run 
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up  or  down.  All  tlie  men  on  the  7-pr.  gun  marched  with  this  wagon 
which  also  carried  the  ammunition  lor  it. 

Other  wagons  had  small -arm  ammunition,  and  Hotchkiss  shells. 

As  soon  as  Laa2:er  vvas  formed  it  was  the  business  of  one  man  to  go 
round  and  see  that  the  spare  box  of  ammunition,  which  was  carried 
on  each  wagon  in  such  a  position  as  it  could  be  most  easily  got  at,  was 
taken  down  and  placed  alongside  the  inside  front  wheel,  open,  ready 
for  anyone  to  get  cartridges  from  in  case  of  necessity.  This  seems  a 
useless  and  small  point,  but  really  it  was  very  thoughtful,  as  I  ex- 
perienced the  evening  before  I  left  Buluwayo,  when  we  had  an 
"  Alarm,"  and  this  good  precaution  had  been  neglected  in  the  fuss  of 
preparing  the  wagons  to  start  for  Major  Forbes'  relief.  I  saw  a  man 
making  frautic  endeavours  to  burst  open  a  box  of  cartridges  with 
an  axe,  and  when  the  box  was  turned  right  side  uppermost, 
there  it  was  open  and  ready,  and  he  had  never  thought  of  turning 
it  over  to  look!  Luckily  this  was  a  "false  alarm,"  but  it  was 
the  cause  of  my  losing  some  good  photographs  which  I  should  like  to 
have  shown  you,  for  I  had  got  into  a  wagon  and  made  it  quite  dark, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  red  pocket  handkerchief  over  a  candle  was 
changing  the  spool  of  films  ;  when  I  had  the  spool  out,  a  terrible  dust- 
storm  came  on,  and  cries  of  "  They're  onus  !  "  made  the  other  fellows 
in  the  wagon  jump  out  and  let  in  the  moonlight,  and  1  had  to  roll  up 
my  films  in  my  pocket  handkerchief  and  leave  them  there  until  the 
alarm  Avas  over,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear. 

The  false  alarms  were  very  few  ;  but  after  the  first  one,  caused  by  a 
sentry  at  night  letting  off  his  rifle  by  accident,  an  order  was  issued  that 
sentries  were  not  to  carry  their  rifles  loaded,  but  always  to  have  the 
breech  open  and  a  cartridge  ready  in  their  hand  to  slip  in. 

As  a  rule  the  sentries  were  very  alert.  I  only  heard  of  one  man 
sleeping  on  his  post,  but  he  was  a  fellow  who  was  never  avrake.  I 
believe  he  was  punished  by  having  part  of  his  farm  forfeited.  The 
men  were  naturally  very  angry  with  this  man  for  such  neglect,  for 
we  knew  that  all  our  lives  were  dependent  on  the  sentries  at  night 
giving  us  the  alarm  in  time. 

One  night  when  I  was  on  duty  and  going  my  rounds  I  approached 
a  sentry,  closer  and  closer,  yet  he  did  not  challenge  me,  so  I  made  a 
jump  right  on  top  of  hi»n  ;  I  tell  you  that  man  thought  his  last  hour 
liad  come  ;  and  I  do  not  think  he  ever  allowed  any  body  within  lUO 
yards  of  him  again  without  challenging  ;  he  was  so  thankful  when  he 
found  I  was  not  a  Matabele. 

During  the  day,  when  halted,  vedettes  were  posted  about  a  mile 
or  so  from  the  laager.  At  night  a  guard  with  sentries  patrolled  the 
laager  outside,  and  a  chain  of  picquets  were  posted  about  300  yards 
away,  with  a  couple  of  sentries  from  each  patrolling,  and  reporting  to 
each  other  every  time  they  met.  Each  sentry  had  about  150  yards 
to  traverse,  and  as  sometimes  it  was  pitch  dark  and  difficult  ground, 
they  all  made  themselves  acquainted  with  their  beat  while  there 
was  light.     Two  subalterns  were  always  on  duty  inside  the  laager 
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for  two  hours  at  a  time,  ready  to  rouse  tlie  men  in  case  of  an  alarm, 
or  anything  going  wrong  with  the  horses. 

The  captain  of  the  day  paraded  the  guards  and  pickets  and  posted 
the  latter  at  sundown,  and  visited  them  every  two  hours  during  the 
night,  the  orderly  officer  visiting  them  each  alternate  hour.  At  night 
we  always  had  a  "  countersign." 

In  the  daytime  it  was  the  duty  of  the  captain  of  the  day  to  post 
and  visit  the  vedettes,  which  were  left  out  when  we  laagered  during 
daylight,  and  were  only  re-called  at  sundown. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark  all  fires  were  put  out,  and  we  had  to  "  stand 
to  arms  "  till  about  nine  o'clock ;  and  again  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  we  stood  to  arms  till  daylight.  These  were  the  most  trying 
times,  for  in  the  early  mornings  it  was  always  very  cold  indeed  ;  and 
nobody  ever  felt  in  the  liveliest  and  best  of  humours  under  those 
conditions  ;  but  at  night,  while  standing  to  arms,  was  the  time  when  i 
each  man  would  brinsf  out  his  choicest  and  most  select  stories. 


After  several  attempts  at  laagers  of  different  shapes  it  was  fin  all 
decided  that  a  diamond  shaped  laager  was  the  best.  It  differed  in  a 
very  essential  point  from  that  laid  down  in  the  Army  Service  Corps  * 
Exercises,  for  no  draught  animals  came  inside  the  laager.  It  was 
executed  thus : — The  position  to  be  occupied  being  selected,  a  Maxim 
gun  was  brought  forward  to  form  the  leading  point,  the  leading 
wagon  on  right  and  left  formed  up  with  the  front  of  the  wagon  in 
line  with  the  axle  of  Maxim  gun,  the  next  wagons  slightly  inclining 
outwards  till  clear  of  those  in  formation,  then  moving  forward  and 
halting  as  soon  as  the  fore  end  of  the  raves  jammed  against  the  hind 
ends  of  those  in  front,  thus  were  five  wagons  on  each  side ;  spaces 
were  now  left  for  Hotchkiss  gun  and  Maxim,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  wagons  instead  of  inclining  outwards  inclined  inwards,  and 
thus,  when  complete,  all  the  oxen  were  on  the  outside  of  the  laager, 
and  had  simply  to  be  unyoked,  and  allow  the  tow  to  rest  on  the 
ground  ready  for  inspanning  in  the  morning,  and  the  interior  was 
left  free  for  the  horses  to  be  tied  to  the  picket  ropes. 

When  the  laager  was  complete,  bush  was  cut  down  and  placed 
around  the  openings  in  front  of  the  guns  and  entrances,  and  also 
pulled  in  through  the  wheels  and  below  the  wagon  ;  but  this  latter 
was  not  much  good,  for  it  prevented  the  men  who  were  stationed  on 
the  ground  from  firing  satisfactorily,  and  they  used  to  object  and 
remove  it  very  frequently.  Major  Forbes  instituted  a  means  of 
carrying  a  cattle  scarum  with  us  while  going  through  a  part  of  the 
country  where  there  was  a  scarcity  of  bush,  for  as  soon  as  the  laager 
was  broken,  he  made  every  native  shoulder  a  bush,  and  thus  equipped, 
they  marched  along  between  the  wagons  and  formed  the  cattle  kraal 
while  the  laager  was  under  construction ;  it  was  new,  but  excellent, 
if  we  had  been  suddenly  attacked  in  the  open  ;  the  enemy,  however, 
never  did  anything  so  foolish. 

The  drivers,  whom  Mr.  Kurton  had  great  difficulty  in  teaching 
how  to  make  the  laager  properly,  were  all  Colonial  Kaffirs  (except 
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one  Dutchman),  but  eventually  they  did  it  so  well  that  on  one  parti- 
cular occasion  when  we  had  to  form  laager  suddenly  on  the  march, 
from  the  time  the  order  was  given  it  was  just  four  minutes  when  the 
formation  was  complete,  every  man  in  his  place,  and  the  bush  cut 
down  for  a  distance  of  about  30  yards  all  round. 

We  marched  in  two  double  columns,  varying  of  course  according  to 
the  ground  we  covered  ;  at  times  being  distant  perhaps  more  than 
half-a-mile  to  avoid  a  bit  of  bush  ;  at  other  times  quite  close. 

We  were  each  told  off  to  our  places  either  on  top  of  or  under  the 
wagons  ;  and  each  wagon  was  responsible  for  making  its  own  breast- 
work with  the  available  materials  on  their  wagons.  Bags  of  meal 
and  bouillie  meat  boxes  made  excellent  cover  ;  but  what  would  have 
been  the  result  of  a  shot  into  a  box  of  Martini-Henry  cartridges,  or 
Hotchkiss  shells  with  percussion  fuses  ? 

Whenever  possible  these  latter  were  placed  on  the  ground  and  then 
covered  up  with  a  buck-sail,  cloaks,  or  blankets ;  but  often  we  had  no 
time  to  do  that. 

It  was  a  very  tight  pack  in  that  laager,  and  moving  about  in  it  at 
night  was  a  work  of  danger  from  the  heels  of  the  horses,  and  the 
cui'ses  of  the  sleepers  trodden  on. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  see  the  good  fellowship  and  unity  of 
action  of  all  concerned ;  everybody  seemed  to  know  and  feel  the 
difficulties  under  which  we  were  labouring,  and  instead  of  placing 
further  obstructions  in  the  way  and  retarding  progress,  each  seemed 
to  vie  with  the  other  in  trying  to  smooth  any  unpleasantness  or 
trouble. 

These  men  were  all  comrades  and  volunteers,  and  although,  to 
further  the  object  and  the  work  of  the  campaign  it  was  necessary  to 
have  officers,  still  those  who  had  not  been  so  selected  did  not 
resent  taking  orders  from  a  man  who  had  been  perhaps  his  "  pal  " 
prospecting  the  day  before. 

To  me  this  good  fellowship  was  very  noticeable,  and  especially  to 
see  the  officers  and  men  mixing  together  on  perfect  terms  of  equality. 
They  were  really  all  equal,  nobody  receiving  more  than  another, 
a  very  perfect  example  of  a  small  social  community.  Each  man  was 
to  get  his  3,000  morgans  (morgan  :  2  acres)  and  20  gold  claims,  and 
his  share  of  half '  the  loot.  Many  people  have  said  to  me,  "but 
surely  the  officers  will  get  more  than  the  privates  ?"  I  know  they 
will  not ;  every  man  was  to  get  exactly  the  same.  Those  that  were  on 
pay  (5s.  per  diem)  ceased  to  draw  an}' after  crossing  the  Sharshi  river. 

There  was  a  contingent  of  dismounted  men  ("  Foot  Sloggers " 
as  we  used  to  call  them)  under  Captain  Delamere,  a  man  who  had 
been  in  almost  all  the  Kaffir  wars  that  had  taken  place  during  his 
lifetime.  These  men  were  a  very  rough  lot  on  the  whole ;  they  had 
been  recruited  down  at  the  mines  around  Johannesburg,  I  think,  and 
were  brought  up  country  on  wagons.  They  were  armed  with  sniders 
and  bayonets,  and  did  some  most  excellent  good  work  at  the  'Imbem- 
bezi  fight,  where  they  went  out  and  cleared  the  bush,  having  some 
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tough  hand-to-hand  fighting ;  they  returned,  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
united  laagers,  with  13  Martini-Henry  rifles,  some  Winchester 
repeaters,  and  specimens  of  nearly  every  sort  of  gun  made,  and  many 
assegais. 

It  is  a  very  curious  fact  that  these  savages  had  almost  every 
variety  of  arm,  from  big  elephant  guns  to  the  new  "SOS  magazine 
rifles.  We  found  many  of  the  cartridges  for  this  latter  gun  in 
Buluwayo.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  Lobengula  got  hold 
of  them.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  few  better 
bullets  for  stopping  a  nigger  than  a  snider. 

These  foot  soldiers  did  not  get  the  farms  or  the  gold  claims ;  they 
got  paid  at  5s.  per  diem.  At  one  time  all  men  with  the  column  were 
offered  their  choice  of  changing  their  terms  of  service  to  5s.  per  diem, 
if  they  wished  it,  but  I  did  not  hear  of  many  doing  so.  A  few  cautious 
men  who  thought  that  the  war  would  last  longer  than  it  did, 
arranged  with  their  "  pals  "  for  one  to  take  the  land,  and  the  other 
the  5s. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  company  is  going  to  sell  land  at 
Is.  6d.  an  acre,  the  farm  should  be  worth  over  £400,  and  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  possibilities  of  what  the  gold  claims  might  not  bring 
forth.  So  that,  as  it  turned  out,  they  were  all  well  paid  for  what 
they  did  in  the  three  months.  And  it  also  paid  the  Chartered 
Company,  for  I  do  not  suppose  the  same  amount  of  country  has  ever 
been  conquered  for  as  small  an  outlay  of  money  and  lives ;  though, 
among  those  lives  that  were  lost,  there  were  some  like  Wilson, 
Kurton,  Fitzgerald,  Lendy,  Borrow,  for  whose  loss  mines  of  gold 
and  new  possessions  could  never  compensate  us.  Is  it  not  strange 
that  it  is  always  the  best  men  who  get  killed,  and  useless  fellows 
(like  myself)  get  off  all  right  ? 

When  we  were  on  the  plains  we  used  to  march  with  the  "  Scouts," 
consisting  of  about  40  picked  men  under  the  command  of  the  Hon. 
C.  J.  White,  several  miles  ahead  and  covering  the  flanks. 
The  advance  party  in  front  a  quarter-of-a-mile  ahead,  and  the  flanking 
parties  about  three-quarters-of-a-mile  to  the  flanks  marching  together, 
but  going  through  the  bush  the  advance  party  and  flanking  parties 
spread  out  at  so  many  (two  to  ten  or  twenty)  yards  interval,  so  as  to 
cover  more  ground,  and  yet  be  able  just  to  see  the  next  man  to  you, 
thereby  ensuring  nothing  being  allowed  to  pass  unseen  and  no  one 
getting  lost ;  for  it  is  easy  to  get  lost  in  that  bush  if  there  is  no  sun 
out,  and  there  were  few  who  had  compasses. 

There  was  one  thing  that  struck  me  very  much,  and  I  suppose  it 
was  because  all  these  men  were  equal,  and  volunteers,  but  before 
any  measure  of  importance  was  taken,  e.g.,  the  Patrol  to  go  and  catch 
the  king ;  the  troop  serjeant-majors  were  sent  round  to  find  out  the 
feeling  of  the  men,  and  they  were  not  ordered  to  go,  but  were  called 
on  to  volunteer  for  it.  On  this  occasion,  for  instance,  the  patrol  was 
wanted  to  start  a  couple  of  days  before  we  did,  but  the  men  would 
not  affree  to  start  until  Raaf's  column  had  arrived. 
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Now  about  our  rations.  We  brought  in  a  quantity  of  slaughter 
oxen  Avith  us,  of  which  we  ased  to  dispatch  a  couple  or  three  daily. 
We  were  never  short  of  meat,  for  we  always  had,  besides  our  oxen 
which  we  brought  along,  an  ever-increasing  herd  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats,  collected  from  the  Matabeles,  and  there  was  always  enough 
both  for  ourselves  and  the  huge  native  contingent,  w^hom,  I  expect, 
never  fared  so  well  in  their  lives  before,  nor  are  likely  to  again. 
We  had  lib.  of  meal  per  diem,  and  baking  powder,  with  which  we 
made  "  damper- cookies  "  on  the  hot  ashes:  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  salt,  and  a 
quarter  pound  of  tobacco  a  week,  and  an  occasional  tot  of  "  dop  "  or 
Cape  brandy.  Few  men  knew  the  various  bugle  calls,  but  I  do  not 
think  anybody  could  have  slept  after  the  "  Dop !  "  bugle  sounded; 
we  all  knew  what  that  meant.  "  Dop  !  "  and  "  The  Alarm  !  "  could 
never  be  mistaken  ! ! 

The  Salisbury  column  had  a  field  oven  which  was  used  at  first  by 
them,  but  the  baker  got  his  hands  bad  with  veldt-sores  (a  kind  of 
ulcer),  and  had  to  stop.  There  was  a  plant  growing  on  the  veldt,  a 
sort  of  lily,  with  a  bright  red  flower,  the  bulb  of  which  peeled  off  like 
Japanese  paper,  and  this  paper,  when  applied  to  "  veldt  sores,"  was  a 
very  good  thing  for  drying  them  up.  We  {i.e.  Victoria  column) 
should  not  have  been  short  of  meal  at  all,  only  that  we  had  to  give 
over  a  large  quantity  to  the  Salisbury  column  when  theirs  ran  out, 
and  a  couple  more  wagon  loads  which  were  expected  long  before  we 
left  VictoHa  never  arrived  at  all,  and  we  started  off  without  waiting 
further. 

That  day  when  we  started  from  Buluwayo  to  catch  the  king, 
Captain  Lendy  and  myself  between  us  had  ten  small  cookies  as  our 
rations  for  4  days ;  which  eventually  had  to  last  us  more  than  a 
week !  What  would  have  been  said  about  my  corps  if  anything  like 
that  happened  to  some  of  our  soldiers  ?  I  often  wished  we  had 
some  of  the  compressed  bread  with  us,  it  would  have  been  a  good 
opportunity  to  experiment  with  and  report  upon  it. 

When  we  were  on  the  Bubye  river,  and  I  was  sent  down  by 
Major  Forbes  with  dispatches  to  the  Doctor,  we  had  any  amount 
of  meat,  but  nothing  else  except  Kaffir  corn  meal,  and,  worst  of  all, 
no  salt.  I  often  used  to  wonder  what  our  soldiers  would  have  done 
under  the  circumstances,  when  it  was  no  good  complaining  to  their 
ofl&cers,  for  their  officers  would  have  been  in  a  similar  plight, 
everybody  was  share  and  share  alike.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  was 
for  each  man  to  look  after  himself. 

What  I  liked  so  much  about  these  men  was  their  absolute 
independence ;  each  man  could  set  to  and  cook  his  own  victuals  over 
a  bit  of  a  fire.  We  made  up  small  messes  of  about  half  a  dozen, 
and  there  was  wonderfully  little  grumbling  ;  every  one  made  the  best 
of  it,  and  most  of  those  engaged  being  accustomed  to  live  a  rough 
life,  they  were  perhaps  used  to  harder  fare  than  oar  soldiers,  who 
always  have  their  meals  cooked  and  brought  up  for  them,  and  are 
looked  after  by  their  non-commissioned  officers  and  officers.     Every 
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man  had  either  a  "  patrol  tin,"  with  a  tin  cup  which  fitted  inside, 
enclosed  in  a  leather  case  to  strap  to  the  saddle,  or  else  two  small  tin 
"billjs,"  which  could  fit  into  each  other,  and  enclosed  in  a  canvas 
covering.  We  had  no  camp  kettles,  &c.,  each  mess  brouu^ht  what 
cooking  utensils  thej  could  stow  away,  a  kettle  and  frying  pan  being 
the  usual  complement.  Every  man  could  look  after  himself  and  his 
horse  without  any  assistance  whatever,  and  all  felt  in  themselves  that 
if  a  difficulty  arose  they  would  be  able  to  act  on  their  own 
responsibility.  This  veldt  life  had  given  each  man  self-reliance  and 
self-confidence,  without  having  to  ask  a  corporal  which  way  they 
were  to  go  to  draw  their  rations  or  find  the  water. 

The  average  age  of  the  men  in  the  column  could  not  have  been 
more  than  about  25,  I  should  think,  and  it  would  have  come  to  con- 
siderably less  if  a  few  oldish  men  had  not  been  counted.  By  pointing 
out  the  youth  of  the  men  who  took  part  in  the  expedition,  I  am  not 
trying  to  advocate  the  use  of  only  young  soldiers,  for  a  man  must 
take  many  years  to  learn  his  trade  before  he  is  proficient  at  it. 
These  men,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  been  at  this  sort  of  life  for 
many  years,  and  they  were  accustomed  to  it.  It  would  have  made  a 
great  difference  if  they  had  been  new  hands. 

We  had  a  guide  attached  to  each  column,  who  was  supposed  to 
know  every  koppie,  stick,  and  stone  in  the  country.  Mr.  "  Matabele  " 
Wilson  was  ours  for  the  Victoria  column.  These  men  used  to  go 
ahead  and  point  out  the  direction  that  the  column  was  to  take.  Mr, 
Wilson  was  always  accompanied  by  an  old  fellow  rejoicing  in  the 
name  of  "  Man-yeze "  who  had  once  been  a  powerful  chief  with  a 
large  following ;  but  Lobengula  at  one  time  thought  that  he  was 
growing  too  powerful,  so  he  sent  an  impi  and  wiped  out  the  whole 
lot  of  them. 

Fortunately  for  himself  and  us,  this  old  gentleman  was  away  hunt- 
ing at  the  time  of  this  wholesale  massacre,  and  had  thus  escaped 
with  his  life.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that  Dr.  Jameson  was  going  to 
fight  his  old  enemy  Lobengula,  he  came  and  offered  his  services  to 
assist  in  showing  us  the  way  to  Buluwayo,  and  it  must  be  truly  said 
of  him,  that  he  knew  every  yard  of  the  country,  and  every  tree  in 
the  bush.  From  the  very  beginning  this  man  had  affirmed  that  they 
would  not  attack  us  until  we  got  to  the  Shangani  river,  which  state- 
ment proved  correct,  for  I  do  not  count  the  daily  small  skirmishes. 

After  a  bit  this  old  gentleman,  in  an  old  French  uniform 
greatcoat,  got  tired  and  unable  to  keep  up  with  Mr.  Wilson ; 
so  he  was  given  a  horse.  It  was  all  right  as  long  as  the  animal  was 
walking,  but  he  had  not  bargained  for  the  novel  motion  of  trotting, 
and  he  found  himself  under  those  circumstances  more  frequently  on 
the  ground  than  on  the  horse.  However,  he  stuck  to  it  manfully,  and 
became  more  at  home  after  a  short  time.  It  was  very  amusing  to 
see  this  man  at  one  of  the  fights  coolly  walk  out  of  the  laager,  go  up 
to  a  tree,  place  his  gun  in  the  fork  of  it,  and  having  discharged  his  shot, 
with  evident  satisfaction  to  himself,  calmly  return  again  with  abroad 
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grin  on  his  face.  Upon  neariug  Buluwayo,  and  when  we  heard  that 
the  king  had  fled,  I  asked  him  if  he  was  glad  to  hear  the  news,  and 
he  said  "  Yes,  it  makes  my  heart  white  (happy)  to  think  of  the  king 
wandering  in  the  bush  !"  and  when  I  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to 
hear  of  the  kingf  beino-  killed,  his  eyes  o^listened,  and  he  said,  '*  I'd 
like  to  do  it  myself  !"  I  fear  I  maligned  this  old  man,  in  my  thoughts 
anyhow,  for  I  was  always  doubtful  as  to  whether  he  was  "  playing  the 
game."     But  he  stuck  to  us  fairly. 

It  would  be  interestinor  to  know  whether,  if  we  had  met  with 
a  reverse  and  had  been  obliged  to  retire,  all  the  natives  who 
professed  so  much  friendship  for  us  would  not  have  turned  round 
upon  us.  I  think  they  would  always  side  with  the  strongest.  But 
then  I  have  not  a  very  high  opinion  of  them,  although  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  reports  they  brought  in  were  almost  in  every  case 
correct. 

Mr.  Maxim  had  promised  to  come  down  and  show  the  gun  which 
he  invented,  and  which  did  so  much  towards  saving  our  lives,  but  I 
have  just  received  a  wire  from  him  to  say  he  is  unable  to  attend, 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  regret  as  much  as  I  do. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  severe  criticism  about  our  friendly 
natives  having  been  shot  down  by  the  Maxim  guns  at  the  Shangani 
river  light ;  well,  I  maintain  that  this  misfortune  was  to  a  large 
extent  owing  to  their  own  disobedience  in  not  having  come  inside 
the  cattle  "  scarum  "  as  they  had  been  ordered,  and  in  the  darkness 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe.  I 
will  say  this,  that  as  soon  as  ever  it  was  discovered  that  there  were 
friendlies  outside  the  laager,  the  ''Cease  fire"  sounded,  and  Major 
Wilson's  power  over  his  men  (the  largest  proportion  of  whom  had 
never  been  under  fire  previously)  was  such,  that  there  was  not  a  shot 
returned  until  it  was  ascertained  that  all  were  in  safety. 

A  certain  class  of  the  Press  seem  to  have  been  crying  out  for  "  more 
white  men's  blood,"  and  have  commented  in  no  very  measured  terms 
upon  the  few  casualties  upon  our  side,  as  compared  with  the  numbers 
reported  killed  of  the  enemy.  I  should  have  thought  that  it  would 
have  been  a  matter  to  rejoice  over  ;  but  apparently  I  am  wrong  (?)  I 
wonder  has  these  men's  thirst  for  white  men's — their  own  country- 
men's— blood  been  satisfied  now  we  have  lost  the  pick  and  the  pride 
of  our  column.  I  must  not  talk  about  it,  as  it  makes  me  too  angry 
with  men  of  my  own  colour.  In  connection  with  this  I  may  mention 
as  a  curious  fact,  that  on  one  wagon  there  were  about  10  white  men 
on  top  of  and  under  it,  and  a  coloured  boy  belonging  to  our  Serjeant- 
Major  came  and  edged  himself  in  between  a  couple  of  fellows  to  get 
a  shot ;  he  had  no  sooner  fired  than  a  bullet  through  his  head  finished 
him,  and  yet  none  of  the  white  men  were  hit !  It  was  not  the  good 
shooting  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  but  a  curious  coincidence. 

It  may  appear  paradoxical  to  say  so,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
weapons  of  precision  with  which  these  men  were  armed  were  largely 
instrumental  in  savins:  us  from  annihilation.      For  they  now    had   a 
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wholly  erroneous  opinion  of  their  own  strength,  and  considered  that' 
they  were  equal,  man  to  man,  with  the  white  man,  because  they  had 
the  same  sort  of  gun,  and  consequently,  they  kept  away  at  a  distance, 
firing,  whereas  if  they  had  trusted  to  close  quarters,  their  assegais, 
and  their  overwhelming  numbers,  we  would  have  had  a  much  harder 
time  of  it.  They  forgot  that  it  is  the  man  behind  the  gun  who  has 
more  to  do  with  the  hitting  than  the  builder  of  the  weapon. 

I  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  uphold  the  individuals  who  supplied 
these  savages  with  modern  arms,  for  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is 
wrong  to  allow  natives  to  be  as  well  armed  as  civilized  nations.  It 
is  raerel}^  a  question  of  time,  and  they  will  be  able  to  use  them 
equall}^  as  well. 

But  apart  from  this,  I  do  not  think  that  any  body  of  men  could 
stand  up  for  long  against  the  Maxim  gun  if  properly  handled,  kept  in 
thorough  working  order,  and  fully  supplied  with  the  proper  ammuni- 
tion. 

Quite  apart  from  the  death-dealing  properties  of  this  gun,  the 
"moral  effect"  upon  the  nerves  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  prevent- 
ing the  enemy  from  coming  on.  It  fairly  put  them  into  a  funk.  We 
could  hear  the  indunas  shouting  at  the  men,  and  encouraging  them 
to  come  on,  but  they  would  have  none  of  it.  They  had  seen  the  effect 
on  the  first  lot,  and  knew  they  could  not  face  the  leaden  hail  storm 
with  any  chance  of  getting  through,  and  so  preferred  keeping  out  of 
harm's  way.  A  man  who  was  outside  the  laager  tying  up  a  wounded 
Mashona,  and  had  the  Maxim  playing  over  his  head,  described  it  as 
"  distinctly  jumpy." 

These  guns  also  had  another  "  moral  effect,"  and  that  was  in  giving 
confidence  to  the  side  which  was  using  them;  for,  ud  doubt,  the  small 
column  would  never  have  started  at  all  had  they  not  had  Maxim 
guns,  and  with  their  support  every  man  felt  confident  of  success  ;  they 
knew  that  the  late  Captain  Lendy  and  Captain  Reid  had  so  tho- 
roughly taught  every  man  connected  with  the  guns  their  use  and 
management,  that  even  in  case  of  casualties  there  would  always  be 
others  able  to  carry  on. 

After  we  had  started,  the  officers  used  to  have  classes  of  instruc- 
tion during  the  day  for  any  one  wishing  to  attend. 

Each  man  was  instructed  so  that  he  could  take  up  any  position  on 
the  gun,  and  not  only  could  they  take  any  place  and  fire,  but  they  all 
had  to  know  how  to  take  the  complicated  lock  to  pieces  and  put  it 
together  again.  Each  Maxim  carried  a  spare  lock  ready  for  insertion 
if  anything  went  wrong,  so  that  the  gun  might  not  be  out  of  action 
while  the  off'ending  lock  was  being  put  to  rights.  There  were,  more- 
over, spare  mainsprings,  &c.,  with  each  gun. 

Every  day  the  springs  were  tested  to  see  they  were  at  the  proper 
tension,  and  too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  gunners  them- 
selves, and  the  care  they  took  of  their  guns,  and  I  have  seen  them  when 
it  was  raining  or  foggy  wrap  the  guns  up  in  their  cloaks,  preferring  to 
get  wet  themselves  and  risk  the  fever,  rather  than  chance  any  mishap 
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to  the  Maxim.  Each  gun  carried  water  for  refilling  the  water  jacket, 
and  I  am  sure  they  would  rather  have  suffocated  with  thirst  than 
either  touch  it  themselves,  or  allow  any  one  else  to  get  at  this  water. 

We  had  a  couple  of  pack  saddles  for  the  guns,  in  case  we  wanted  to 
take  them  through  any  place  where  wheels  could  not  travel,  and  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  bring  a  wheeled  vehicle  through  some  parts  of  the 
bush  ;  and,  indeed,  on  a  couple  of  occasions  we  had  to  fall  to  and  do 
a  lot  of  chopping  ;  luckily  the  niggers  did  not  come  down  on  us  at 
those  times. 

We  had  six  horses  in  each  carriage,  but  in  order  to  save  the  horses 
as  much  as  possible  we  made  oxen  do  the  work  so  far  as  we  could. 

We  also  had  oxen  to  the  Hotchkiss  limber.  You  may  be  interested 
to  hear  that  this  very  gun,  which  Lieutenant  Rixon  worked  so  coolly, 
and  with  such  an  effect,  bad  once  been  pointed  against  the  Chartered 
Company's  own  forces  at  Massi-Kessi,  when  Major  Forbes  took  it 
from  the  Portuguese.  Mr.  Selous  tells  the  story  about  Massi-Kessi 
in  his  last  book,  but  it  was  rather  strange  that  this  one  little  gun 
should  have  had  so  many  adventures,  and  after  being  dragged  by 
hand  up  to  Charter,  eventually  find  itself  at  Buluwayo. 

The  7-pr.  was  not  taken  far  from  the  laager  generally,  but  w^hen 
necessary,  a  small  Scotcb  cart  was  pressed  into  the  service  and  con- 
veyed the  useful  little  weapon  to  where  it  was  required. 

The  Matabeles  could  not  understand  the  7-pr.  shells  at  all,  and  it 
was  curious  to  see  them  turn  round  and  fire  into  the  ground  where 
the  shells  had  burst.  They  thought  that  the  white  men  had  crept 
up  unawares  and  were  hidden  in  an  ant-bear  hole  and  tiring  at  them. 
They  used  to  call  them  "Im  Bye-and-Bye,"  because  they  could  see  the 
flash,  and  by  and  by  the  shell  w^ould  burst  in  their  midst.  They  wanted 
us  to  explain  to  them  how^  it  w^as  we  managed  to  wrap  our  bullets 
up  in  blankets  (shrapuel),  and  throw^  them  at  their  heads  Avhen  they 
W'cre  not  able  to  touch  us  with  the  same  sort  of  gun  (Martini-Henry) 
as  we  had. 

Poor  devils,  they  were  very  ignorant,  and  looked  upon  every  thing 
they  could  not  understand  as  "M'Tagati"  (witchcraft).  Nothing 
would  ever  have  convinced  them  that  it  was  only  rockets  and  not  the 
stai'S  in  the  sk}-  which  were  falling.  Lobengula  was  a  great  witch - 
man,  but  Dr.  Jameson  was  far  greater  ;  it  was  (according  to  them) 
Dr.  Jameson  who  had  ordered  the  weather  to  keep  fine  and  di-y  until 
he  reached  Buluwayo.  They  also  thought  that  poor  old  ''  Lucy  " 
Dillon,  as  cheery  a  boy  as  ever  lived,  was  talking  to  his  God  in  Heaven 
when  he  was  flashing  back  messages  from  the  scouts  to  Major  Forbes. 
One  cannot  but  be  sorry  for  their  ignorance,  as  it  is  not  tlieir  fault 
that  they  are  so ;  but  it  is  hard  to  have  any  "  bowels  of  compassion  " 
for  savages  who  commit  the  barbarities  these  men  did  :  I  am  not  over 
squeamish  myself,  nor  am  I  very  blood-thirsty,  but  I  am  certain  that 
if  Mr.  Labouchere  had  seen  some  of  the  wantonly  cruel  and  brutal  acts 
these  men  had  perpetrated  on  defenceless  woman  and  children  at  the 
Shangani  river,  even  he  would  have  agreed  that  the  sooner  they  and 
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their  barbarities  were  swept  away  the  better  it  would  be  for  humanity 
in  general. 

Our  doctors  had  their  hands  full  after  that  fight,  and  it  was  highly 
gratifying  to  find  the  ready  and  willing  assistance  that  was  forth- 
coming from  men  who  had  some  previous  training  in  the  art  of 
healinof. 

We  took  many  wounded  along  on  the  wagons,  and  in  stretchers. 
But  some  of  the  men  actually  refused  to  be  moved,  they  preferred 
dying  where  they  were  to  the  risk  of  being  dropped  by  their  own 
companions  when  nobody  was  watching.  They  must  have  had  great 
faith  in  each  other! 

During  the  progress  of  the  Shangani  fight  a  man  had  reason  to 
enter  the  large  tent  wagon,  which  was  fitted  up  as  an  hospital,  when 
a  bullet  came  through,  and  shattering  a  bottle,  he  was  hit  by  the 
splinters  of  glass  all  over,  and  it  was  not  till  many  days  afterwards 
that  a  large  piece  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle  was  extracted.  Another 
bullet  drilled  holes  right  through  the  plates,  kettle,  and  frying  pan 
of  one  mess. 

On  the  whole  I  do  not  think  we  could  complain  of  health,  the 
amount  of  sickness  was  really  very  small,  there  were  a  few  cases  of 
dysentery,  a  couple  of  which  proved  fatal;  but  the  immunity  from 
fever  in  the  column,  as  soon  as  we  got  well  away  from  Victoria,  was 
remarkable.  The  life  we  led  was  as  fine  and  healthy  as  any 
man  could  wish  for,  and  spirits  could  not  be  got  for  any  price  ;  there 
was  none,  except  the  ration  "  Dop." 

I  cannot  close  without  a  word  in  praise  of  Dr.  Jameson  for  the 
able  manner  in  which  he  carried  out  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes'  plan.  Dr. 
Jameson  is  a  marvel  of  tact ;  he  has  the  happy  knack  of  always 
saying  the  right  thing,  and  invariably  satisfying  everybody  with 
his  decisions.  I  have  a  photograph  of  the  camp  outside  Victoria, 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  Doctor  was  entering  after  the  march 
past  on  October  3rd,  when  he  had  said  that  orders  had  come  up  for  a 
forward  movement,  and  the  men  are  all  cheering  him.  I  also  have  a 
few  slides  of  the  march  past. 

The  whole  campaign  has  been  such  a  wonderful  event  in  South 
African  history  that  it  is  more  than  a  little  sad  to  think  that  so  many 
of  the  best,  and  those  who  had  contributed  not  least  to  its  success, 
should  not  be  alive  now  to  reap  the  benefits  of  their  pluck  and  daring. 

In  the  death  of  Major  Wilson  we  have  lost  a  man  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  able  to  call  "  friend  ;"  he  was  born  to  be  a  commander  and 
leader  of  men.  No  man  could  have  resisted  his  marvellous  power  of 
attraction,  and  we  were  bound  to  follow^  him.  His  though tfulness 
and  kindness  for  everybody,  and  withal  his  utter  impartiality  and 
absolute  fearlessness  of  danger,  were  qualities  which  it  would  be 
worth  losing  part  of  one's  life  to  possess.  To  quote  an  instance  of  his 
considerate  manner ;  the  day  we  got  into  Buluwayo  I  w^as  "  on  duty," 
and  a  rumour  was  about  that  no  one  was  to  enter  the  kraal,  which 
was  still  burning  in   places.      As   several  men  came  and  asked  me  if 
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that  was  so,  J  asked  Major  Wilson,  wlio  informed  me  of  the 
order;  there  was  an  end  of  it.  Next  day  he  met  me  in  the  laager  and 
said,  "  Oh,  Donovan,  I'm  very  sorry  I  could  not  let  you  go  up  to  the 
kraal  yesterday,  but  there  was  an  order  against  it."  Now  I  maintain 
there  are  very  few  commanding  officers  who  w^ould  ever  think  of 
making  a  pretty  little  mollifying  speech  like  that  to  a  junior  anent  an 
order.  I  cannot  convey  it  properly,  but  it  was  such  a  gracious  act. 
Oh  !  he  was  a  grand  fellow,  and  it  is  a  gi^eat  pity  he  w^as  not  a  soldier, 
he'd  have  made  a  splendid  Greneral. 

Argent  Kurton,  Fitzgerald,  Brown,  Borrow — they  were  all  men 
of  the  proper  stuff ;  and  is  it  not  fine  to  think  how  seven  out  of 
ten  of  them  might  and  could  have  got  away  if  they  had  tried,  but  no, 
they  preferred  certain  death  together  to  deserting  their  pals.  That 
word  "  together  "  seemed  the  motto  of  the  column.  It  makes  me 
wonder  why  I  was  sent  down  with  the  dispatch  to  Buluwayo.  It's 
best  not  to  think. 

More  than  even  painful  is  it  to  remember  that  all  these  gallant 
comrades,  as  well  as  poor  old  Lobengula  himself,  might  have  been 
saved,  but  for  the  cowardly  avaricious  treachery  of  a  couple  of  the 
police.  Surely  those  two  creatures  who  stole  the  money  and 
suppressed  the  message  ought  to  have  destroyed  themselves  when 
they  learnt  what  their  treachery  had  brought  forth.  Let  us  hope 
their  consciences — if  they  have  any — have  punished  them  !  It  would 
be  better  to  imagine  that  the  report  is  not  true,  but  I  fear  we  cannot 
hope  for  that. 

Poor  Lendy  too;  there  was  a  man  apparently  bound  to  make 
a  name  for  himself,  and  he,  after  having  had  the  trouble  and 
care  of  training  the  men  for  the  guns  which  saved  our  lives, 
lost  his  own  at  his  favourite  pastime  of  "  putting  the  shot,"  in  which 
he  could  beat  all  comers.  He  was  another  man  whom  the  men  would 
have  followed  anvAvhere. 

I  trust  I  have  not  made  this  rough  sketch  of  how  we  worked  in 
the  Victoria  column  too  long  and  tedious.  I  do  not  want  to  run 
down  my  own  c^loth,  but  there  is  a  lesson  apart  from  tactics,  strategy, 
and  the  art  of  war  to  be  learnt  from  this  little  column  of  Victorians 
under  command  of  Major  Wilson,  and  if  I  have  succeeded  in  pointing 
out  that  it  was  unity  of  action,  heart,  and  mind,  and  absence  of 
petty  jealousies  and  grumblings,  which  brought  this  little  band  of 
plucky  Mashonalanders  through  their  difficulties,  I  will  not  consider 
I  have  wasted  your  time. 

[About  70  slides  were  displayed  on  a  screen  with  the  aid  of  a 
magic  lantern,  dealing  with  the  various  points  mentioned  in  the 
lecture,  which  Captain  Donovan  explained  iu  a  few  words]. 

GrENEKAL  HiS  ROYAL  HiGHNESS  ThE  DuKE  OF  CONNAUGHT:    Accordiug 

to  the  usual  custom,  I  invite  any  one  present  to  open  the  discussion. 
I  do  not  know  if  Captain  White  referred  to  in  the  lecture  is  present 
and  would  like  to  say  a  few  words.  If  so  I  am  sure  we  should  be 
glad  to  hear  him.      [No  one   responding  to   his   invitation    to   speak. 
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His  Royal  Highness  continued].  It  now  only  remains  for  nie  to 
expi-ess  our  grateful  thanks  to  Captain  Donovan  for  this  most  inter- 
esting and  graphic  account  of  the  Matabele  campaign.  We  have 
heard  many  details  with  which  we  w^ere  previously  unacquainted, 
and  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  very  admirable,  very  plucky,  and 
hard-workincr  manner  in  which  officers  and  men  carried  out  this 
short  campaign.  It  has  been  a  great  advantage  to  us  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  of  one  who  has  recently  come  from  the 
scene  of  action,  and  who  is  able  to  tell  us  in  so  clear  a  manner  of 
the  difficulties  the  troops  went  through.  We  can  quite  understand 
that  had  this  column  been  composed  of  regiments  like  those  in  our 
own  service,  the  many  hardships  and  difficulties  they  would  have 
had  to  contend  ^yiih.  would  have  fallen  heavier  upon  them  than  it 
did  upon  these  men,  the  majority  of  whom  had  been  accustomed 
from  childhood  to  a  rough  and  ready  life.  These  men  readily  fell 
into  the  requirements  of  the  situation,  and  surmounted  the  obstacles 
as  they  presented  themselves.  We  shall  always  admire  the  pluck, 
dash,  and  i^ood  fellowship  shown  by  our  countrymen,  and  whatever 
adverse  criticisms  may  have  been  made  on  certain  sides,  we  must 
all  admire  the  manner  in  which  great  obstacles  were  overcome. 
Fui'ther,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  great  deal  of  humanity  was 
shown,  and  that  there  were  many  instances  where  men  did  not 
spare  themselves  in  doing  a  kindly  and  humane  action  for  man  or 
beast.  The  hour  is  already  late,  but  I  must  congratulate  Captain 
Donovan  in  having  drawn  to  this  lecture  the  largest  house  I  have 
yet  seen  at  any  of  our  meetings. 
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